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Prostident i Bage 


HIS QUARTERLY is not a beginning; it is a continuation. Ameri- 
ta national literature began with the folklore and folkways 
of New York State: with Irving’s legends of the Hudson Valley, 
with Cooper’s Indians and frontiersmen. That our imaginations 
still find inspiration in the folk is illustrated by the names of our 
Honorary Vice-Presidents: Samuel Hopkins Adams, Carl Carmer, 
and Walter D. Edmonds. 

These names immediately recall the lore of the Erie Canal, the 
traditional tales of our Revolutionary frontier, the memories of 
the Genesee Country. Ballads heartened the labor of farmers, hunt- 
ers, guides, sailors, canallers, warriors, lumbermen, rafters, rail- 
roaders, and oil-drillers. Our people have sung and told tales about 
their work, preparing America for that day when 


None shall rule but the humble, 
And none but Toil shall have. 


But our lore represents not only Man Toiling but Man Playing. 
We have our fiddle tunes, our play parties, our holiday customs 
and legends, and our square dances with their merry rhymed calls. 

As the inspiration of our folklore is varied, so are its forms. 
We have ballads, tall tales, stories of ghosts, witches, and tricksters’ 
pranks; omens, folk-medicine recipes, weather rhymes, proverbs, 
epitaphs, and place names; all of these and other types are to be 
represented in due course. Moreover, ours is truly the Empire 
State, and though the older settlements — in the Hudson Valley 
and on Long Island — may be richest in lore, not one of the sixty- 
two counties should be neglected. Nor are any of our racial and 
national strains to be forgotten. In 1644 Governor Kieft told 
Father Jogues that eighteen languages were spoken on Manhattan 


in the most cosmopolitan of colonies. It is clear that we must 
collect not only the lore of the Dutch, the Palatines, and the Yankee 
Yorkers, but that of the Indians, the Negroes, the Irish, the Jews, 
and all other imaginative people who enrich our culture and our 
mirth. Jerre Mangione in his Mount Allegro has done for the 
Sicilian-Americans of Rochester what should be done for the Poles 
of Buffalo, the Czechs of Binghamton, and a dozen other groups 
of recent immigrants. 

With this ambitious purpose in mind, it seems appropriate 
that we dedicate this first issue to all who love New York State, 
and particularly to two eminent educators who sponsor our publi- 
cation: President Dixon Ryan Fox of Union, who has given us the 
blessing of the New York State Historical Association, with which 
we hope to maintain close relations; and President Edmund Ezra 
Day of Cornell, who has obtained for us financial assistance. 
Neither of them needs to be told—nor do you —that in the 
traditions of our people are to be found the kindness, laughter, 
courage, and faith which must and will prevail. 


H.W. T. 


As our first issue goes to press, we learn of the death on January 
thirtieth of our sponsor and dear friend, Dixon Ryan Fox. A son 
of our North Country, gifted with the eloquence and wit of Irish 
forebears, educated at Potsdam and Columbia, since 1934 the most 
distinguished President of Union after Eliphalet Nott, since 1929 
the President of our State Historical Association, Dr. Fox incar- 
nated the strength and pride of a great tradition. He was the true 
Yorker. “What is excellent, as God lives, is permanent.” 

H. W. T. 








Cdilor's Baage 


HIS MAGAZINE is published for people who take delight in the 
y ane and mountains, the villages and cities, and the citizens 
of the Empire State, and for Americans everywhere who are inter- 
ested in the lore and song which we have kept alive in our oral 
tradition. 

We intend to publish materials which have the smell and feel 
of York State unmistakably upon them; also those which are seg- 
ments of the great pattern of the American folk tradition wherever 
it has been recognized. We would like our native sons in the 
jungles of the Philippines to look up from our pages and say, 
“This is home.”” We would also like to have our friends in Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and other sections recognize elements in our folk- 
lore which are kith and kin to theirs. Thus we have our part in 
building this nation’s knowledge of itself, a task which seems to 
us as important for a whole people as for an individual. 

Whatever other problems the editors of this QUARTERLY may 
face, at least they will always have at their disposal a heartening 
range of folklore from which to draw, for Yorkers, past and present, 
have done their full share of singing and yarning. We shall try 
persistently to print a fair sampling of the various types of popular 
lore current among all our peoples. We shall also try to cover, in 
a year’s time, every area of the State, reflecting the varied geography 
and cultures which are ours. 

Our pages are open to all collectors who have found items 
which they wish to share with their friends and with the folklore 
fraternity. There is a notion current across the country that we 
haven’t much folklore in New York State. We are dedicated to 


correcting that impression. L.C.J 


WITCHES IN 
THE COOPER COUNTRY 


By WHEATON P. WEBB 


HE SCHENEVUS is a narrow valley that winds through 

Otsego County’s gentle hills and disappears into the wide 

plain of the Susquehanna at Colliers. It was during a six- 
year period, 1937 to 1942, while I was living in the valley at 
Worcester, that I stumbled on a body of witch lore which had 
survived the skeptical temper of our own time, You can seldom 
improve a tale which has been repeated for generations, and I had 
the privilege of writing down verbatim the witch tales of the old 
storytellers. 

Our people have always lived close to the land — sturdy, free- 
dom-loving, thrifty farmers, who in their youth spent three months 
learning to read in a McGuffey reader and to cipher by the rule 
of three, thereafter knowing enough not to spoil their eyes on 
books. They would have liked that pithy proverb of an older 


America: I deem sodding 


An honest Godding, 
Bone and muscle 
In mundane tussle. 


Yet our people, from the time of the first English, Palatine, and 
Irish settlers, have lived ‘for lights beyond the prison of the five 
senses,” and have kept an ear cocked for three rappings on a fast- 
shut door, and an eye peeled for those dark spirits that shape our 
ends, roughhew them how we will. 

It ought to be said that our witches are partial to descendants 
from the old “Schoharie Dutch’ families; but you take a good, 
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active witch, and she won't let her racial preference spoil her arts 
on any stray rump-fed runyon or other luckless wight. It would 
pay you to know a trick or two with sympathetic magic before you 
visit our valley. 

Otsego County preserves weird traditions about mortals who 
have been changed, like Daphne in the old Greek legend, into trees 
whose branches, under certain conditions, bend, and whose leaves 
wither. 

James Fenimore Cooper II in his delightful Legends and Tra- 
ditions of a Northern Country devotes a paragraph to witch trees: 


Here and there one sees them — tall and lanky; and always pressing 
toward the east. They look like skinny old women, bent with age and 
the constant endeavor to drag their heavy feet eastward. For years I 
have watched one, but as yet have not seen it make any progress. 
Perhaps they are doomed to hopeless and endless endeavor as a punish- 
ment for some crime when they were living women. 


Mrs. Rosetta Ferris was a little, snowy-haired, blue-eyed great- 
grandmother, who had had eleven children and twenty-two grand- 
children, but only twelve great-grandchildren. (The law of di- 
minishing returns was operating.) She was sitting in her tidy living 
room, knitting a mitten for a great-grandchild, when I walked in 
and asked her to repeat the story of. the witch tree that used to 
stand on Elm Tree Hill above Gothicville, where she lived when 
she was a young married woman. 

“I were just a girl,” she said, ‘““when William Aney told me the 
story of the witch tree, and he was crowding seventy when he told 
it. I’ve seen the tree many’s the time. 

“The limbs branched right out from the ground. The bark 
looked smooth, but touch it and you might as well handle a porcu- 
pine. That’s the way with witch trees. This tree was a big elm — 
the biggest I ever saw — and it growed up like the shape of a man 
with his head cut off, like a man walking down the east slope of 
Elm Tree Hill with his head under his arm. 
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“William said that one of the Hilsinger men was staggerin’ 
home from South Valley one night where he’d got drunk at a 
tavern. There was a premium on silver the first year of the Civil 
War, and the Hilsinger brothers bought up all the silver they 
could lay their hands on. Somebody killed him that night for the 
silver that was on him, and dragged off his body to the old Ashley 
Hilsinger barn, and that is how the Thing started. 

“They found the man with his head chopped off and his money 
gone. After he’d been put in his grave, his body disappeared. Some 
said that doctors stole it at night, for to study it, but I always heard 
that witches robbed the grave and bewitched him into a witch tree. 
It stood this side the hill from the Murdock place. 

“I've seen the tree many’s the time. It seemed to press toward 
the east, and when I were first married, my husband and I would 
drive up the hill, and it always looked as if the tree were marching 
right down the slope, but it never moved. I always trembled when 
I'd see the tree and remembered what the witches done. 

“There were stones that had growed deep into the creases of 
the bark of the tree, and they were put there by a witch to direct 
other witches who came behind to find the buried treasure that 
had been stolen from the man. These stones were in the pattern 
of a big arrow, so the witches could see it easy. The school young 
‘uns would try to pry out the stones, but they never done it. 

“The tree has rotted away now, and you can’t even find the 
stump, but it still makes. me afraid to think of that tree in the 
wind.” 

Mrs. Helen Wood, who lived up Decatur road, was so old that 
the blue had faded out of her eyes, and her pupils were black and 
dilated enormously. She gave me a sharp look as she folded her 
hands in the lap of her rusty black dress. 

“My uncle, Peter Stephen Fancher, who was descended from 
the French, lived on the road to East Worcester sixty years ago,” 
she began. “Uncle Peter had a hired woman working for him one 
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summer. She was in her forties, and she was so tarnation mean that 
nobody ever proposed to her. She tried to get Uncle Peter to pop 
the question, but he didn’t fall for her.” 

‘“‘What did she look like?” I asked. 

“She had angry reddish hair, and a hooked nose, and her eyes 
bugged out, and she was tall and spindlin’. The minute I see her, 
I knew she was a witch, she was so horrid-looking. She was the 
poorest cook you ever saw, and especially was she a poor bread- 
maker. 

“Uncle Peter finally let her go, because he couldn't stand her. 
Uncle Peter was an excellent breadmaker himself, but while she 
was there, his bread was h - 0 - double r-i- b-1- e! It was soggy 
and heavy. After she left, Uncle Peter had better bread. 

“One day after she left Uncle Peter had lovely bread. 

“ “Uncle Peter,’ I said, ‘you've run the old witch out!’ 

“That very day she called and I said, ‘Uncle Peter, you'll have 
poor bread again.’ 

‘The next batch of dough he mixed wouldn’t raise. 

“I said, “Take a spoonful of the dough and burn it in the stove, 
Uncle Peter.’ 

‘He put one spoonful in the stove, and then another, and then 
another, and each time he burned some dough he made a speech, 
and he got madder each time. 

“Tl burn the old witch!’ he says — only he got it worse each 
time. 

“Then he set the rest of the bread dough on the kitchen table 
and stepped to the bedroom door to quiet his daughter Minnie. 

“*Uncle Peter!’ I screamed, but before he could come back, 
that dough had worked fast like sody in cider. It come up over the 
table, and the floor, and all, and I thought it was going to raise 
the roof! You see, he’d burnt the witch.” 

“And what became of the old witch?” 

“No one ever heard of her again. Uncle Peter knew where she 
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was going, but she never got there. Uncle Peter tried to find her, 
but that was the last of her. I guess he must have burned her up 
when he put the dough in the stove. I’ve often wondered if she 
was burned. You can’t help wondering, can you? 

“I saw that with my own eyes,” Helen Wood said, and looking 
into her face, I saw that she was reliving the terror of that hour. 
Her hands were working nervously. 

“My father, Addlemorn Cleveland, used to live close by the 
Mud Lake Schoolhouse on South Hill,” she continued. “An old 
witch come there one day when he was butchering his hogs. Pa 
never told me, but my grandmother could remember her. The old 
witch came and stood close by the cauldron of boiling water that 
they scrape the bristles off in, and she witched those hogs. They'd 
lie down and grovel on the ground, and then roll around in agony, 
so pa knew they were bewitched. 

~ “When witches know that any animal is to be butchered, they’l1 
come and try to buy or borrow something. And if you let the old 
witch buy or borrow something, it will kill her spell. Father was 
a young man, and he was mad to see his hogs witched. But he 
knew what to do. He grabbed the biggest hog and flung it alive 
into the cauldron of boiling water. The hog let out a terrible 
scream as it perished. But just as it screamed, the rest of the hogs 
got up off the ground, and pa could see that the spell was broken 
and they were all right. They say if you can burn the witch, it will 
spoil the spell. Pa looked around, but the witch had disappeared, 
and he never heard any more of her.” 

Mr. D. B. Osborn, ‘of Worcester, tells a witch tale which has 
been handed down in his family from the days of the early Dutch 
in the Hudson Valley. A woman discovered that a squirrel was 
milking her cow. She suspected the squirrel of being bewitched, 
loaded her gun with a silver bullet, and wounded the squirrel. 
An old crone of the region had her arm in a sling the next day! 

Another valley family preserves a tradition about a child whose 
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illness the regular physicians could not cure. When the witch doc- 
tor was consulted, he stripped the child, laid the clothes on the 
ground, and whipped them with a horsewhip. The child recovered 
shortly, and the following day the woman suspected of being a 
witch was found dead, her body covered with welts. 

Sometimes the old ones used to “give a witch a hot foot” when 
they wanted to “moderate her transports.” 

“Mrs. Lana Hutton, of Cobleskill,” said Mrs. Stella Ritton, 
“inherited the power to witch from her mother, Mrs. Strobeck, 
who had been a witch before her. We lived just two doors from 
her when I was a girl. 

‘““My father had a horse that was taken lame in the night. The 
next morning, while he was doctoring his. horse, he heard a voice 
over his shoulder, ‘Your horse is lame!’ and he looked around, and 
there Lana stood. 

“How do you know he’s lame?’ says father. 

“Why, he’s so lame, he can hardly stand on three legs,’ she 
says, and there was a kind of triumph in her eye. 

“You confounded old witch, how do you know?’ says father. 

“She laughed and went home. Abe Smith, a neighbor who lived 
between us and her, was on his porch, and she stopped and says 
to him, ‘Ritton’s horse is lame.’ 

“Abe come right over. ‘Lana says your horse limps,’ he told 
father. 

““T’d like to know how she knew,’ says father. 

““T tell you, she IS a witch,’ Abe said. ‘You heat a flatiron red- 
hot and drop it in a pail of cold water, and you'll hear her yell.’ 

‘Father heated the iron and fetched it out to the back yard and 
dropped it in a pail like Abe told him, and just as the steam sissed, 
we heard the old witch let out a terrible scream. She was around 
for three weeks with a bandaged foot, but father’s horse was well 
the next day! 
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“We had a saying up the valley in my girlhood,” Mrs. Ritton 

went on, “Burn a witch 
In a ditch, 
because that is the best way to break a witch spell.” 

The mother of Mrs. Mary Smith, of Schenevus, died shortly 
after her second marriage. “Mary’s stepfather was a violent be- 
liever in witches,” said her daughter, Mrs. Hilda Larson, of West- 
ford, a crossroads community four miles away. ““When mother’s 
youngest brother was a child, the stepfather believed the child was 
bewitched. He took the small boy and set him on a red-hot stove 
to burn the witch spell out of him. The child burned to death. 
The stepfather did this in good faith and was never punished by 
the law. This happened back of Schenevus on South Hill.” 

“My father, Charley Brackett, of Windham, Greene County,” 
said Mrs. Irene VanValkenburgh, of Worcester, ‘‘told me of a 
witch doctor who was called to a home in Windham where a girl 
lived who could walk on air. She'd fly up to the back of a chair, 
or she'd hop along the chair railing, the moulding at the top of 
the wainscoating. 

‘They knew she was possessed of witches, so they called in the 
witch doctor. He brought a whip from a beech tree, and he knelt 
by the fireplace and drew the switch back and forth through the 
fire, and he says, ‘When the bark of this whip pops open, you'll 
hear of a woman breaking her leg.’ 

‘After the switch popped open, the girl come down from the 
chair railing, and news come of a woman in the neighborhood who 
was possessed of the devil who had broke her leg. 

“T’ve heard old folks tell that when they threw a hot horseshoe 
in a churn when the butter wouldn’t come, they'd hear the witches 
squeal and cry.” 

Many an old churn in the valley has the print of a horseshoe 
burned in the bottom. The mention of churns recalls a popular 
riddle of the old people: 
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Big to the bottom, 
Little to the top; 
Something goes in it, 
Whippety-whop! 

Will Dauley, of Worcester, vouches for the story that on one 
occasion Mrs. Leonard Barton churned from dawn until noon 
without success: the butter “came” but refused to gather. In desper- 
ation she stuck the broom into the churn, with the handle down 
because that is the fashion in which witches ride on brooms. When 
dinner was over, she found the butter had gathered around the 
broomhandle. 

“There were two old women — I've seen ’em both,” said George 
Olds, of Maryland, New York, ‘‘who lived at Selkirk in Albany 
County. One time they couldn’t get their butter to come. One 
woman took a sharp knife and stuck it down into the cream. The 
butter come, but a man in the neighborhood had his head all cut 
open!” 

The pettiest revenge ever perpetrated by a witch was related 
to me by a South Hill farmer. Lydia Shafer, he affirmed, had ac- 
companied the witch down the Fultonham road along Old Scho- 
harie Creek. They came to a woman who was churning, and the 
witch offered to buy some butter. But the woman refused. She 
churned all morning, but the butter wouldn’t come. The witch 
and Lydia went on their way. When they came to the creek, the 
witch bent over and paddled in the water. Then she lifted a ball 
of butter out of it. She said, “Let that old woman churn: here’s 
her butter!” “They cal’lated it was true, too!” the farmer said. 

Witches are so allergic to silver that some good wives used to 
fling a silver dollar into the churn when they started churning. 
The Irish immigrants who settled on South Hill back of Worcester 
used another appropriate measure, which was to put a shovel of 
ashes from the hearth — where the fairies dwell in the night — 
under the churn. An extreme measure, if the cream was particu- 
larly obstinate, was to boil needles. A Mr. DeLucy, an Englishman 
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of South Hill, resorted to this expedient, only to discover that his 
own wife was the witch: she came and begged him to take the 
needles out! 

Poor Mrs. DeLucy went a step too far when she bewitched the 
cows owned by a South Hill neighbor, Mr. Love. The cows went 
crazy. They'd fall down and die, and he lost a number of them. 
‘“‘My Aunt Katie Wiltsie,” said William Hollenbeck, “told him his 
herd was bewitched, and the only thing to do was to knock a cow 
in the head with an axe. He did it, and Mrs. DeLucy dropped 
dead. Blood ran out of her nose, too!” 

‘Another witch who used to cast spells over animals,’ Gene 
Fancher told me, “was William Spellman, who was a bachelor 
witch up on South Hill in my boyhood. He had long black hair, 
and never shaved, and scarcely ever washed. He was a tall, slim, 
dark-featured man with high cheekbones like an Indian. He could 
imitate any sound you ever heard. He lived all alone, and hardly 
anybody ever visited him. He lived in the next house beyond the 
Mud-Lake Schoolhouse. 3 

“The South Hill folks believed he was full of witches. Get any- 
where he was, you'd think there was a quail, or a dog, or a guinea 
hen or suthin’ in the room. 

“T’ve seen him rub his dog back and forth a few minutes, and 
all of a sudden the dog would go into all shapes. He’d keel over 
and start to dance on his hind feet. In a few minutes you'd see fire 
raise up all over the dog. He'd grab the dog, and that dog would 
dance all over on his hind legs. The dog had long pointed ears, 
and somehow he looked possessed. Some said Spellman could put 
a spell on a cow or a horse by rubbing him. When he was around, 
the South Hill cows would get dozy. Some, I’ve heard say, claimed 
he’d been to their barn and witched their horses in the night. 

“Another thing — he had the power to talk away pain. He'd 
talk all the time he was rubbing you. My aunt, Martha Ann Cleve- 
land, was cured of rheumatism that way. 
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“‘Spellman’s house was haunted. You'd see blue lights dancing 
there at night when you'd go by, and you'd hear a knocking.”’ 


Grandmother Hulda DeMelt, who lived on the Rosenthal farm, 
near Worcester, used to tell of a witch hereabouts, who would put 
a spell on people by steeping a basin of vinegar on the stove and 
putting pins and needles in it. People who had a grudge against 
their neighbors would get her to witch them with her vinegar and 
needles. Whoever she witched would feel the needles and would 
come and pay her a silver coin to break the spell. 


Mrs. Rosetta Ferris recalled that in her girlhood in Gothicville, 
a crossroads seven miles from Worcester, people burned the herb 
hellebore to drive away witches. They would powder the plant and 
throw it in fireplaces to drive out the evil ones; then they would 
sprinkle it in bonfires outside to rid the pastures of the influence 
of the weird sisters. 

“My Grandfather Somers, of Sharon,” said Mrs. Will Stringer, 
of Worcester, “wasn’t a witch, but he could put a spell on things 
so that nobody could steal them. A Sharon man was having his 
farm tools stolen, and he knew that his log chain would be about 
the next thing to go; so he called in Grandfather Somers to put a 
spell on the chain. And Grandfather did.” 

It appears that Grandfather Somers’ charms worked only after 
sundown, for it was only when the sun was set that he could 
bewitch the log chain. Then before dawn Grandfather Somers and 
the owner of the log chain drew near and discovered the potential 
thief standing above the chain, rooted to the spot, unable to move 
hand or foot. 


“A witch came to Grandfather Somers’ place one time and 
witched his horses,” she continued. “Those horses were carrying 
on something awful in the stable. Grandfather went out with his 
pitchfork and jabbed into them fierce with the tines. He knew it 
wouldn’t hurt the horses, but it would bring the old witch around. 
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Every time he jabbed the horses, he hurt the witch. There wasn’t 
a mark showed on the horses afterward. 

“When a witch is in agony, the only thing she can do is come 
to whoever put the spell on her and buy something of him, and 
pay for it with a silver coin. I’ve heard my mother tell this. 

“Grandfather says, ‘She'll be on hand in the morning.’ She was 
a dirty old witch, and when she come at breakfast time in agony, 
he sold her a cake of soap, and she paid him a shilling, and the 
pain stopped. 

“One time this witch bewitched a baby. The baby choked to 
death, and after it was dead, they pulled rags out of the baby’s 
mouth, and they knew the witch had done it. 

“This witch was always burning up. Even on a freezing day, 
she'd sit next to a draft. There really must have been witches. They 
were possessed and had given themselves over to the devil and did 
whatever he told them to do. 

‘“‘What became of her? Nobody knows. She was up to something 
all the time. The best way to kill a witch is with a silver bullet.” 

Witchcraft prevailed in the Palatine traditions of the early 
settlers of this region, and the goat was a sinister and primitive 
figure among them. Said another Worcester woman, “Mr. Tice 
Vandermark, who married a cousin of mine, and who was tenant 
on the farm of a Mrs. Moak in the Rosenburg District in Schoharie 
County, used to see a goat that would appear to him at night. 
He got it in his head that old Mrs. Moak was a witch. So they told 
him to take a ten-cent piece and melt it up and make a silver 
bullet of it and shoot the goat. He shot it in the head, and the goat 
never appeared to him again. The next morning, when he went in 
the old woman’s side of the house, her face was all black and blue 
as if the bullet had exploded in her face. 

“ ‘What ails you?’ he asked her suspiciously. 

“*Your little boy Warren kicked me in the face,’ she says, not 
meeting his eyes. He was a mean little boy. But Tice knew it wasn’t 
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Warren. And that put an end to the witching. He never saw the 
goat again. . 

“One of the meanest things a witch can do is to stop a wagon. 
A Miss Bort was a witch who lived on a hill near Fort Plain years 
back. Jacob VanAucken, who lived on a hili in Springfield in 1843, 
said that his wagon would stop on the hill every time in front of 
her house. To save his soul, he couldn’t get the wheels to move!” 

“Rachel Bush,” said George Schutt, of Worcester, “was a tall, 
slim, black-haired witch who rode around and terrified the school 
children of Decatur fifty years ago. She used to run after them and 
try to catch one. They'd run like a whitehead. She could bewitch 
anybody if she caught ’um, folks told their kids. They said she 
could turn a child into a dog. And if she bewitched anybody, they 
could work witchcraft, too. 

“Nobody knew where she lived, and she was always talking to 
. herself. Once where she stopped, in come a big black dog. He 
wallered around the table, and the door shut itself. Ran along a 
few nights, in come the black dog again. The man of the house 
says, ‘I’ll shoot him.’ Next time the dog came, the man shot at it 
as it went outdoors. He and a neighbor investigated and found a 
dead neighbor in the yard. The dead man had been bewitched into 
a dog, and when the man shot him with a silver bullet, he changed 
back.” 

“Up on the Elk Creek years ago,” said Jesse Tyler, of Westford, 
“there was a gristmill that was bewitched. The miller had plenty 
of trouble, but whenever he heard the old witch’s footsteps up 
above him, and turned a fearful eye on the ceiling of his mill, the 
witch would turn herself into a black cat, and would tantalize him 
by sticking a paw down through a knothole and clawing at him. 
So one night he grabbed a butcher knife, and when the witch cat 
stuck down her paw, he flung the knife and clipped it off. He heard 
a scream, and when he looked, he found he'd cut off his wife’s foot 


— but that was the last of the witch cat.” 
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Albert Young, of Portlandville, remembers distinctly a witch 
who lived on the hill back of South Kortright village. He never 
learned who she was, but “she used to ride around through the 
fields on an old horse, gathering up patches of fog and spider webs 
with dew on ’em,” said Albert. “I’ve tried it myself, but the fog 
always got away from me.” 

“In Decatur Hollow,” said Grandma Holmes, of Westford, 
“there were two sisters named Skinner, who used to go to bed 
with their snuffbox. They'd put it on a stand at the head of the bed. 
After they clum into bed one night, one of them says, “There goes 
your snuffbox,’ and sure enough, the snuffbox was traveling around 
the room, and the cover was gone. The witches were after it. 

‘My father said, “You get two old women together, and they’d 
talk witch stories all night.’ But the witches are gone away — you 
don’t hear about them any more,” she finished sadly. ““They used 
to drown witches.” 

“There was a witch in South Valley named Speedy Longin- 
healdt,” said Wes Daley, of Worcester, ‘““who was one of the most 
feared witches in this section. Her eyes were nearly as big as saucers, 
with streaks under 'um — she was a spooky-lookin’ old bird. Her 
nose was long and came to a sharp point. She had a few fangs in 
front —a full inch long. Nights you'd see her out riding like the 
wind — side-saddle — and her horse blanket dripping wet every 
morning. You'd see it hanging over a limb on a tree in her front 
yard. She rode all night long, they supposed. 

“Her house was always locked, and she’d never be home when 
you went there. She’d go to the store to buy groceries, and people 
wondered how she lived, because she didn’t have no means. 

“If anybody got sick, or anything happened, it was always laid 
to old Aunt Speedy. A man named Keller who lived on Honey 
Hill in South Valley had a beautiful herd of cows. He’d find two 
or three cows milked every morning when he brought them from 
pasture. Run along for a week; he set men to catch the thief. 
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Thought it might be a milk snake, but they never saw a thing. 
If you want to get rid of a witch, tie her to a stove and burn her.” 

“My mother told me,” said Homer Thompson, the supervisor 
of the township of Roseboom, “that Speedy would stand with her 
back to a wall and throw her arms up over her head in a wild way 
and balk passing oxen. 

“One time a neighbor had a sick child and was going to send 
for a doctor. Speedy went in. ‘You don’t need no doctor,’ she says, 
and she reached in her gnarled finger and pulled out of the child’s 
mouth a string knotted with thirteen knots!”’ 

“Old Aunt Speedy was such a gifted witch that she could keep 
track of her cows by going into a trance,” said Charley Robbins, of 
Decatur. ‘One night when it was raining hard, she called her hired 
man and told him the cows was out. The pasture was way away 
from the house, over a hill, so she couldn't have seen ’em. But 
Speedy was possessed of the devil, and she could see just where 
the fence was down. The man went, and it was just like she said. 
The man knew she was a witch after that, because there was no 
way she could ’a’ told, unless she was a witch. 

“She could always predict what was going to happen. One time 
she says, “There’s a-going to be a drownding. There they go — 
there they go — down in the water — dead!’ A little while later, 
three young ladies was drowned. She says, ‘I see em! I see ’em go 
into the water!’ ” 

These old York State valleys are still full of rumors of lost 
mines that were once worked by the Indians or the early settlers, 
and of buried treasure and Tory gold that will never be found 
until the spell of the witches who guarded it can be broken. 

Small boys used to listen with awe to stories told on rainy 
Saturday nights at the country store about a secret copper mine 
which the Indians had operated after dark, somewhere in the hiils 
on the upper “Hornocker.” But no one ever stumbled on the mine. 

“Once the witches over in the Charlotte Valley kept Cornelius 
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Terpenning from getting at a gold mine,” said Gene Fancher. 
“Cornelius was prospecting for a mine. He and his partner had 
dug into the earth twenty or twenty-five feet, but they never got 
down to the gold. Cornelius told me that when they'd strike a stone 
with the pickaxe, the fire would fly and burn quite a few minutes. 
It’s no use hunting a gold mine that the witches have bewitched.” 

It took brave spirits to defy the witches a century ago. 

“My father, Julius Hadsell,’”’ Guy Hadsell, of Worcester, re- 
lated, “when he was a young man, was with a group of men at 
Warnerville who were interested in witchcraft. They were all seri- 
ous men, and they knew that the early settlers up the valley, who 
had been driven out during the French and Indian wars, had left 
buried treasure. Schoharie Valley in particular was noted as an 
Indian hangout. They believed the spirits had marked where the 
treasure was. They thought the spirits would tell them. One night 
the spirits told them that gold was buried underneath a certain 
rock. The spirits said they would have to go at a certain hour of the 
night, without lanterns. When they reached the spot, no man was 
to speak a word. They did just what the spirits told them. Every- 
thing went smooth till they struck the treasure rock. It was a big 
round boulder. They got it pried up enough to get a crowbar 
under it. Everything was going fine, when the bar slipped and fell 
on one man’s foot. 

“*By God!’ he said. 

“He'd no more than got the words out of his mouth than that 
rock was a blazing furnace. A column of flame the size of the rock 
— blue flame — shot up twenty feet into the air. It was so hot, they 
couldn’t get near it. 

“They went back the next day, but if anybody touched the 
rock, the fire would start out of it. It didn’t matter who went back, 
it was always the same. Father told right where the rock was, and 
I could have gone there once. In all the places where they went to 
find treasure the same thing happened. Either the column of fire 
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would drive em away, or they would see a tall ghostly Indian that 
would just stand and stare at em.” 

Variations of this story are common in our countryside. Will 
Dauley and John Dibble, of Decatur, related to me a story they 
had heard from the lips of Will’s grandfather, Sam Con, who 
migrated from Ireland more than a century ago and settled at 
Cobleskill. 

‘He got in with two men looking for lead ore — one was Squire 
Multer, a big strapping German with bristlin’ whiskers; ‘tother 
was Westcarver, another German, who had a divining rod. Well, 
one day they was spearin’ the rod into the ground on a property 
where they had the idee there was buried treasure. Westcarver had 
fetched his gun loaded with a silver bullet, because he wa’n’t goin’ 
to take any chances with witches. 

“They got a likely place and they speared into the earth and 
struck suthin’ iron. Just as they struck it, a big black cat sprung 
up out of the earth. Westcarver, he plugged the cat with a silver 
bullet. The cat straightened out rigid across where they were going 
to dig. They knew they'd killed the witch that guarded the treasure, 
but they never heard of anyone dyin’ then in that neighborhood. 

‘‘I cracky! they couldn’t pull the rod out of the earth — the 
ground had all turned to stone around the rod, and they had to 
drill to get it free. 

“When they got to the treasure, they found a twenty-gallon 
iron pot full of Tory gold and silver, and the two Germans were 
immensely rich. Grandpap got his wages for working for them and 
a little gift besides. He said they had an awful time turning the 
pot over when they got it up; there was one chunk of gold as big 
as a two-quart bowl, and so heavy they couldn’t pick it up with 
both hands!” = 


STICKS AND STONES 
CHILDREN’S TEASING RHYMES 


By EUGENIA L. MILLARD 


RADITIONALLY the teasing, taunting, and jeering 

rhymes serve as verbal sticks and stones in the folklore 

of childhood. Because teasing is a favorite sport of young- 
sters, the formulas are many in number and varied in sentiment. 
Generally they are delivered in the spirit of good-natured ridicule. 
Occasionally, however, childish tongues sharpen into critical con- 
demnation. Yet, even those rhymes which seem most biting and 
severe to the adult are rarely given out by the child in a manner 
other than one of playful chaff and banter. Although they are not 
actually games, they often serve the purpose of maintaining order 
and co-operation within the playing group. If a child fails to con- 
form to the decisions of his playmates or gets ‘“‘mad”’ for one reason 
or another, his companions force the issue by using a suitable quip 
that disciplines as effectively as a big stick. If the child goes so far 
as to violate established ethical standards or merits classification in 
a group that deviates from the accepted norm, he is liable to be 
reminded of his digression by more cutting derision. The taunting 
and jeering formulas may be regarded as the stones that are hurled 
more vehemently. Fortunately, the cuts and bruises inflicted upon 
vanity and pride heal quickly in childhood. Young minds respond 
readily to the wisdom of “give and take.” 

A wide variety of chaffing formulas has been carefully col- 
lected over a period of years by the students of Professor Harold 
W. Thompson of Cornell University, Ithaca, and by Professor 
Louis C. Jones of New York State College for Teachers, Albany. 
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Many of the rhymes have old English counterparts and can be 
traced back centuries as the common property of children both 
in the British Isles and on the Continent. Others, by their very 
vocabulary, betray their recent origin. This perpetual combination 
of the old and the new is indicative of the characteristics of child- 
hood, conservatism and inventiveness, observed so wisely by Wil- 
liam Wells Newell in Games and Songs of American Children. 
A consideration of the antiquity of the rhymes makes in itself 

a fascinating study. Among the older rhymes is the well-known 
formula frequently bantered back to a new child in the neighbor- 
hood or to an over-inquisitive chap: 

What’s your name? 

Puddin’ in tame. 

Ask me again 

And I'll tell you the same. 
In Northall’s English Folk Rhymes, published in London in 1892, 
are a number of similar questions and replies that were popular 
in various sections of Great Britain during the last century. A 
gentleman who attended Eton in 1830 claimed that the boys of 
dames’ houses invariably replied, “Ask my dame, and she'll tell 
you the same.’” However, the frequency of the expression ‘““Puddin’ 
in tame” may indicate a more popular source for impish rejoinders. 
“Pudding of Thame” was the name of a devil mentioned in Samuel 
Harsnet’s Declaration of Egregious Popish Impostures, which ap- 
peared in London as long ago as 1603. In Professor Thompson’s 
collection can be found a modern parallel with a forceful con- 


clusion. 
What’s your name? Buster Brown. 


Ask me another, and I'll knock you down. 
Frequently attached to rhymes of this sort are the lines 


What’s your number? 
Cucumber. 


The meaning is uncertain, but it is certainly a cool retort. 
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Nobody appreciates a cantankerous person, least of all a child. 
The “Cross Patch,” known for years in nursery circles and pointed 
at with derision because she so irritably drew the latch and would 
not call her neighbors in to share her tea, was printed in Gammer 
Gurton’s Garland in 1788. With it was also recorded a version of 
the famous “Doctor Faustus,” who is still vividly remembered as 
the dreaded disciplinarian. 

Another of the older teasing rhymes still current among the 
children of New York State is one that resembles a game, called by 
Newell “The Doctor's Prescription.” 


Doctor, doctor, do come quick! 
dear is awfully sick. 
She is sick, and sure to die. 
That will make poor 








cry. 

In its traditional form a kiss is suggested as a suitable remedy. The 
author of Games and Songs of American Children quotes Madame 
Celnart, who describes the French equivalent, which was in favor 
not with the children, but “with ladies and gentlemen in polite 
society” in the eighteenth century. Chambers, in his Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland, 1841, includes a “Courtship Dance’’ with a 
longer rhyme, but which contains lines corresponding to those 
used today. 

Some of the older English rhymes have been preserved on this 
side of the water in fragmentary form only. “Tit for tat,” “A cat 
may look at a king,” “Hey-Straw,” and “Sit on your thumb” are 
common expressions, but have evidently been severed from the 
rhymes of which they were once a part. Northall recorded 

Tit for tat, 

Butter for fat; 

If you kill my dog, 

I'll kill your cat. 
He discovered the old saw, ““To give one tint for tant,” in Walker’s 
Paraemiologia, 1672, and felt that the popular phrase was probably 
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a corruption of the still older French expression, tant pour tant. 
“A cat may look at a king” is still occasionally spoken in mock 
courtesy by one child to another who complains of being stared 
at, but the rhyming line, “And surely I may look at an ugly 
thing,” has apparently fallen into disuse. There is a reference to 
a cat that might look at the queen in Green’s History of Nursery 
Rhymes (London, 1899). Could this be the same ‘“‘Pussy Cat’’ who 
frightened the mouse from under the chair of Queen Bess? 

When an American child says, “Hey,” to attract another’s at- 
tention, the rejoinder is invariably, “Straw.” The English line that 
followed was usually, “What you can’t eat you may gnaw,” and 
was used in quarrel or chaff when one spoke indistinctly and was 
derided for it by another. Similarly, “Sit on your thumb” was 
followed by “Till more room do come,” when a small child 
worried an older by asking, ‘““Where shall I sit?” 

As the old rhymes yield their places to the new, it is interesting 
to observe how the rudimentary poetic elements remain fairly 
constant. The stanzas are short and to the point. No victim of 
teasing or taunting can be expected to stand around for long 
merely to hear himself being abused. Attempts at scansion reveal 
many irregularities and surprises. The tirades follow no standard 
poetical pattern, yet they provide a satisfying swing and balance 
suitable for the voice choir of the children who use them. In many 
cases the verses can be classified as trochaic tetrameter. However, 
variations are innumerable. Rhyme seems to be the most perma- 
nent and prominent recognizable feature. In the frequent stanzas 
composed of four lines the rhyming often follows an a, a, b, 
a scheme. Correspondingly, when there are two lines, internal 
rhyme appears in the first but not in the second. Occasionally, 
assonance is used under the false impression that it is rhyme. Like- 
wise, the rhyming of phrases of two or more words is resorted to 
when ingenuity lags and necessity demands. Alliteration is notice- 
able as well as repetition. A large majority of the rhymes repeat 
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the opening word or phrase, either immediately or elsewhere in 
the stanza. 

Although the teasing rhymes are usually intoned in conven- 
tional speech rhythms, they seldom are set to recognizable melo- 
dies. In the case of the jeering rhymes it would be as inappropriate 
to use tunes as it is inconsistent for an operatic hero to draw his 
sword and challenge his rival by singing a touching song. There 
is a commonly known tune, however, that adjusts itself to a num- 
ber of rhymes that fall in the trochaic tetrameter category. Miss 
Susan Smith, librarian of the East Greenbush Central School in 
Rensselaer County, recorded this simple melody. 





Susie’s mad and I am glad, 

And I know what will please her, 

A bottle of wine to make her shine, 
And three little niggers to squeeze her. 


Any name, of course, can be inserted. This is true not only of the 
first line, but of the last as well. 

The themes used in the formulas may be classified under two 
principal headings: (1) sticks — pertaining to ethical standards — 
and (2) stones — pertaining to pseudo prejudices. 

A child’s life is so interwoven with his experiences in school 
that it is not surprising to find many of his rhymes centered around 
that formidable institution. A traditional satirical rhyme that teases 
as well as entertains was found to be still popular with an eighth- 
grade pupil, Esther Anderson, of Cohoes, Albany County. 

A dilly a dollar, a very bright scholar, 
What makes you come so soon? 


You used to come at 10 o'clock, 
But now you come at noon. 


The teacher is frequently the subject for the pupil’s whispered 
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ridicule. For example, one child might very well suggest to another 
that he should carry out the following directions: 

April Fool, 

Go to school, 

Tell your teacher, 

She’s a fool. 

Any child who is considered by his classmates to be “teacher's 
pet” finds himself in an awkward position. He can be made to feel 
extremely uncomfortable. Miss H. Bromley, of Plattsburg, Clinton 
County, discovered a couplet used ironically in this instance. 


Don’t you worry, don’t you fret; 

Johnny is the teacher’s pet. 
When teacher’s pet, who is generally regarded by the rest as the 
“goody-goody” type and who is seldom obliged to stay after school, 
is finally faced with that disgraceful punishment, his hardhearted 
classmates employ another suitable rhyme. 


Up on your heels, 
Down on your toes, 
Stay after school, 
See how it goes. 


The most unpardonable transgressor in the eyes of his associates 
is the child who earns the reputation of being a tattler. The great 
number of rhymes extant and the frequency with which they ap- 
pear emphasize the children’s attitude. Perhaps the oldest and 
most commonly used of the numerous rhymes in this group is 


the following: 
Tell-tale tit, 


Your tongue shall be slit, 
And all the dogs in town 
Shall have a little bit. 


The antiquity of these lines can be judged by the fact that North- 
all, who printed several versions, quotes their use in Hazlitt’s 
Proverbs, 1882 ed., and Chettle’s Tragedy of Hoffman, 1631. He 
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claims that the stanza was written long before it was in print. 
In the 1631 copy the first line ran, “Liar, liar, lick-split.” 
Tattling and lying are by no means considered as synonymous, 
but rather as equally degrading. Laura Engelson, of Williamson, 
Wayne County, reports a very modern illustration of this theme. 


Liar, liar, 

Your pants are on fire; 
Your nose is as long 
As a telephone wire. 


Collodi’s Pinocchio, whose nose grew in proportion to the lies he 
told, may have served as partial inspiration in this case. 

When the “kids” believe that a member of their “gang’’ has 
been attempting to put something over on them, they designate 
that reprehensible individual as “Smarty” and shout or sing a short 
rhyme to inform him that his treason has been discovered. 


Smarty, Smarty, 

Thought you'd have a party, 
But nobody came, 

But a redheaded darky. 


An old English nursery favorite is still popular as a rebuke to 
one who shows signs of having a jaundiced outlook on any matter 
of juvenile concern. 

Georgie Porgie, puddin’ pie, 
Kissed the girls and made them cry. 
When the boys came out to play, 
Georgie Porgie, he ran away. 


Another rhyme that is used in contempt toward a child who is 
regarded as “‘yellow’’ comes from Doris Simmonds, of Colonie. She 
learned it from her mother, who was born in England. It is em- 
ployed particularly when a boy is caught striking a girl or smaller 


hild. 
oe Cowardly, cowardly custard, 


Eat your father’s mustard. 
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The common rhyme of derision prompted when a big boy 
blubbers is the following: 
Cry, baby, cry, 
Put your finger in your eye, 
And tell your mother it wasn’t I. 

Personal regimen is a subject of interest to the child. Weary 
mothers may have opinions to the contrary, but as a rule a young- 
ster takes pride in his appearance and does not hesitate to poke 
fun at another who looks untidy. Rhymes of this sort are fre- 
quently both humorous and satirical. Over and over again has 
“Marguerite” been admonished to “wash her feet” because ‘“The 
board of health’s across the street.’’ Then, too, there is the much 
ridiculed “Dicky, Dicky Doubt” who was guilty of going about 
“with his shirt-tail hanging out.” 

According to the children’s ethical standards, even the “nosey” 
playmate meets with reproof from his companions with lines such 
os Rubber neck, stretch it. 

Throw it up and catch it. 
or 

Ask me no questions 

And I'll tell you no lies. 

Under pseudo prejudices can be listed those rhymes which seem 
to be used to taunt and jeer other children or adults whose nation- 
ality, religion, politics, or physical features differ from the ma- 
jority group’s. Curiously enough, young children rarely are vulgar 
by intention, nor do they seem conscious of open persecution even 
in their most stinging tirades. Ridicule is present, but the true 
spirit of teasing generally dominates over the use of barbed jibes 
and irreverent scoffings. The child’s vocabulary is full of terms 
like “Chink,” “Nigger,” “Sheeny,” ““Dago,” “Greaser,” “Wop,” 
and “‘Guinea.” Such epithets are apparently used without regard 
for color, race, or creed. They are “names” to be yelled at another 
who happens at the moment to be in disfavor. A ten-year-old 
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Negro girl, of Albany, according to Marjorie Verch, has been 
known to use the following taunt with enthusiasm: 

Red, white and blue. 

My mother is a Jew; 

My father is a Chinaman, 

Just like you. 

A taunt and corresponding retort involving the Irish and the 
Dutch is illustrated by Laura Engelson, of Williamson, Wayne 
County. The Irish, the Irish, 

They don’t amount to much; 
They’re a darned sight better 
Than the gol darned Dutch. 

Martha Lopke, who came to New York State from Arizona, has 
supplied a rhyme which was originally used in tormenting the 
Mexicans in a border town. 

Greaser, sneezer, ice-cream freezer, 
Stick your nose in a lemon squeezer. 

In the Empire State there is at least one chaffing formula that 
is probably indigenous. It refers to the people who worked on the 
Erie Canal and was recalled by Marion Shea from her childhood 
days in Watervliet. The rhyme is also of that type that can be 
used derisively to any playmate at whom the group is “mad.” 

Canaler, canaler, you'll never get rich; 
You work on Sunday, you'll die in the ditch. 

Two parallel jeering remarks especially popular around elec- 
tion time reflect the political bias of the children’s family. They 
were remembered by Lois Benjamin and Agnes Underwood, both 
of Albany. 

Shoot the cat; Shoot the turkey; 
Shoot the rat; Shoot the hen; 
Shoot the dirty Democrat. Shoot the dirty Republican. 

“Fatty,” “Skinny,” and “Red Head” are other epithets which 
fall into the classification of pseudo prejudices because they are so 
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often applied in good-natured ridicule. Elinor Tierney, a student 
of Albany High School, says that she was fond of reciting the fol- 
lowing couplet when she was a child: 

Fatty, Fatty, two by four, 

Can't get through my kitchen door. 
Similarly, “Skinny” who is “two by eight” finds himself teased by 
the assumption that he has difficulty getting through the “garden 
gate.” Kathleen Millis, of Albany, reported that she overheard an 
Italian boy of eight or nine in a public library trying unsuccessfully 
to annoy or attract the attention of a girl with red hair by repeating 

Red head, red head, 

Five cents a loaf of bread. 
Contrary to the accepted notion, the girl did not lose her self- 
composure. 

Since children have the custom of making use of their formulas 
and tunes over and over again in a variety of games, it is to be 
expected that the teasing rhymes are also employed in diverse ways 
in their play. Many are interchanged with their bouncing-ball and 
jumping-rope rhymes. Closely associated with the counting-out 
formulas and the games in which a certain child has been chosen 
“it” is the taunt that is usually sung to the melody that fits ‘‘Susie’s 
mad.” Johnny’s it 
And caught a fit 
And doesn’t know how 
To get over it. 

Akin to the child's delight in concocting “‘pig Latin” is the custom 
of using a formula which can be ingeniously twisted to “disgrace” 
a nonco-operative member of the group. The most common for- 
mula goes as follows: 

Name bum b (last part of name), 

Tillie (last part of name) go fi (last part of name), 


Ti legged, ta legged, 
Bowlegged Name. 
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For example, “Terry” Butler, of Monroe County, illustrated its 
usage with her own name. 


Terry bum b(erry), 

Tillie / erry go fi(erry), 

Ti legged, ta legged, 

Bowlegged “Terry.” 
Variations are often necessary depending upon the name to be 
distorted, but the formula, when used as a juvenile reprimand, 
is highly successful. 

“Catches” are sometimes used in play to make a child look at 

something that isn’t there. These resemble the numerous April 
Fools’ Day stunts. A commonly known rhyme of this sort is: 


I made you look, I made you look, 
I made you buy a penny book. 


If the child sees that the person is angry at being caught by this 
little joke, the teaser pokes his finger at him and threatens: 


I made you sigh, I made you sigh, 
And pretty soon I’ll make you cry. 


Nonsensical though the teasing, taunting, and jeering rhymes 
may seem to be, yet they betray the child’s likes and dislikes, 
reflect his early training in home, school, and play, and express 
naive wisdom that ought not to be scoffed at nor scorned. The 
child who, according to his fellows’ code, steps out of line, sub- 
sequently has his action judged by a jury of his peers. Punitive 
sentences are effectively pronounced. The condemned child finds 
a balm for his wounded vanity by a knowledge of proper retorts, 
such as the one given by Marjorie Morton, of Suffolk County: 

I should worry, I should care, 
I should marry a millionaire; 


If he should die, I would cry, 
Then I'd marry some other guy. 


Probably one of the most caustic replies to jeering remarks is 
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the following powerful outburst of unreserved indignation. It is 
part of Professor Thompson's collection and might be easily termed 
the “Retort-Superb”: 


You insignificant piece of humanity, 

How dare you insult a lady of my dignity, 

You're worse than the very ground I tread upon, 

Born in a flood of ignorance. 

If my words are too copious 

For your comprehension, 

Consult the dictionary, 

You sawed-off, hammered-on, knocked-kneed, 
pigeon-toed monkey. 


Fortunately, such vitriolic retorts are far less common than 
this simple remedy for temporarily injured feelings: 
Sticks and stones may break my bones, 
But names will never hurt me; 
And when I die, 


You shall cry 
For all the names you called me. # 


HORSES AND STEAMBOATS 
ON CHAMPLAIN 


By HILAH FOOTE NEWTON 


N MY GRANDFATHER'S DAY, Lake Champlain was much 
more than the center of a commercial North, or of a tourist 
playground. In those days, people made their own amuse- 

ments, most of which were simple enough. There was one sport in- 
dulged in, however, which has been flourishing since time began, 
and which was in its exciting prime then in the North Country — 
horse racing. Most men took pride in raising good horses there in 
the Morgan country, and the county fairs gave the opportunity to 
prove their abilities; in addition, there were some men who raised 
trotters for the circuit races. 

My grandfather, Seward A. Foote, was a lover of horses and 
thereby a lover of that “sport of kings.” Old-timers will tell you 
that Pottersville Fair was commonly known as ‘Sew Foote’s Fair,” 
largely because horses were its main attraction, and Grandfather's 
horses took most of the prizes. Grandfather raised many trotters 
well known to the Grand Circuit, as well as to the Northern Ice 
Racing Circuit, and became himself almost a legendary figure of 
the northern tracks. 

My father, having inherited this love of horses, or having 
acquired it through the constant associations of his early life, has 
been telling me stories of Grandfather and horses since I was knee- 
high to a grasshopper. They never grow old, thanks to his wonder- 
ful ability at spinning a yarn, and I listen as enthralled today as I 
did then. I repeat some of them here — not just because they are 
dear to me, but because they are typical of what I like to believe 
is the spirit of the North Country. 








@ 
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Here is one which not only illustrates Grandfather's sense of 
humor, but carries a moral as well: 

Grandfather owned one horse who didn’t look like much until 
he was in action; so one day he hitched the horse to a milk wagon, 
and, attired in old clothes, drove to a fair where he hoped no one 
would recognize him. There, among the gentlemen who had a 
smile for his proposition, he stupidly offered to enter his “road 
horse” in the race, apologizing at the same time for not having any 
fancy equipment. In after years he had many a chuckle over this, 
as he had the last laugh then,.for of course the “‘nag’” won — much 
to the consternation of the gentlemen bettors. 

Ordinarily, a horse’s owner did not drive him in the race, 
having a trained driver to do so, Instead, he dressed in his best 
and looked on with the other spectators. That Grandfather knew 
how to handle his trotters, however, was not mere speculation, for 
once he had occasion to demonstrate. In one race, the other drivers 
had pocketed Grandfather's Ben B, so that he lost the heat, in spite 
of the efforts of his driver to break loose. Pocketing was a common 
enough practice; several drivers would group around one horse 
they feared would win, thus holding him back; but it aroused 
Grandfather's Yankee ire. In the next heat, Seward A. was holding 
the lines, and it may have been the set of his jaw or the snap of his 
blue eyes that kept Ben B in the open. Or it may be that his spunk 
was telegraphed to the horse. Or a little of both. 

Grandfather owned one temperamental trotter, Miles O’Reilly, 
who refused to win races unless he were allowed his half pint of 
whiskey before each heat. On one occasion, Miles lost a heat, so 
Grandfather appeared at the stable to find out why. He had left the 
usual half pint with the swipe. 

“Well, sir, Mr. Foote, I figured the horse wouldn’t know the 
difference, so J drank the whiskey and rubbed the bottle all over 
the horse just before that heat!” 
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Once a trotting mare belonging to Grandfather (Valnette, 
whose sire was Rysdyk’s Hambletonian) was somehow stolen and 
taken to Canada. Whereupon, having a suspicion that she had been 
spirited hence, Grandfather betook himself to Canada also, and 
played the detective until he found her. Valnette returned to Port 
Henry. 

Her offspring by a famous Morgan, Aristos, was Grandfather's 
favorite trotter of all time, the beautiful, dappled, chestnut stallion, 
Aristides, born in 1885. At the age of nine he began racing, and 
for four years was the idol of the Grand Circuit, as much for his 
beauty and his high stepping to the military music at the track as 
for his trotting prowess. Then with Aristides, Fate took a hand: 
at White River Junction Track in Vermont, he stepped into a hole 
and badly sprained his ankle. Racing days were over for the stal- 
lion, and he had to content himself with being a road horse and the 
father of more good race horses than, possibly, any other stallion 
in northern New York. Offered five thousand dollars for him then, 
Grandfather refused it with as much feeling as though he’d been 
asked to sell one of his family. 

Today there remains one monument to “the little horse,” as 
Grandfather called him. On the big sliding door of the horse barn 
at Maplewood is fading a life-size portrait of Aristides, painted by 
a little Frenchman, Sorel Brunelle, who used to brag in his quaint 
Canuck English: “Dat pictur so life-lak, Soard Fut come t’row de 
harness on de barn door, t’inkin’ he was harness’ dat stallion!” 

Grandfather and Sorel are long gone, but still stands Aristides 
proudly facing the northern weathers from the old barn door, head 
erect, his mane and tail still fanned by a mythical breeze from 
nowhere. 

It was in the wintertime, after the last steamer had made her 
way down to Whitehall, that the fun of horse racing really began, 
fun enjoyed by entire communities along the lake. 

From all over the North Country, New England, and Canada, 
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horsemen had waited for the ice. When it closed over Bulwagga 
Bay and the lake, they brought out their trotters, sharpshod, and 
the Northern Ice Racing Circuit kept things merry on Champlain, 
Placid, and George for the winter. In Port Henry, concession stands 
sprang up along the shore where the frozen spectators might thaw 
out with the help of a bit of “something warming’; the Lee House’s 
yellow bus made many trips to the railway station to bring in the 
“foreign’’ enthusiasts; a track was scraped on the lake; and promi- 
nent horsemen from everywhere began to arrive as judges or to 
look on, perhaps with a buying eye. 

The track, of standard one-mile length, was laid out either in 
a straightaway or, when the condition of the ice didn’t permit that, 
in a kite shape. In early days, the standard racing vehicle was a 
sleigh — a light, skeleton structure built for one man, having for 
a brake a knife, which was attached to one runner and could be 
lowered to scrape the track on the turns. When the “bike” was in- 
vented about 1900, that rubber-tired, smaller version of the sulky 
(now standard equipment of the trotting track) superseded the rac- 
ing sleigh, and was used until the ice racing died out about 1910. 

My favorite story of the ice track is a sad one. Ben B, a gentle 
horse, favorite of the children of the family — it was he who had 
taught the younger ones to ride — had been retired from the track 
in his venerable old age. On a winter’s day in 1897, Dad was exer- 
cising him and drove down to the lake to see how the races were 
_ proceeding. He waved to Grandfather in the judges’ stand and 
drove out to the halfway mark where he might watch the horses 
go by. The races went on, and after watching awhile, he got chilled; 
so when the horses had passed by onto the home stretch, he leisure- 
ly pulled Ben B upon the track, where the driving was easier, to go 
along to the shore and home. 

It was as though he had given a starting signal. Old Ben B saw 
the horses in the distance and felt the track under his feet. With his 
whole heart he found his stride, and dragging the cutter and a 
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helpless driver behind him, trotted for the finish line. The distance 
was half covered when suddenly he staggered a step or two, and 
with a last awful lunge, dropped dead on the track. 

Grandfather was there in a second. ““My God, Boy, what have 
you done, what have you done?” And he knelt by the old horse 
there in the snow while the crowd gathered round. There was 
nothing to do. 

The severity of our northern climate completely closes Cham- 
plain to navigation during the winter months, of course, and the 
transition from open water to solid ice is amazingly sudden. Cham- 
plain is the largest body of water in the United States to be closed 
periodically by ice so as to form a highway. In reading Winslow 
Watson’s History of Essex County of 1869, we learn that in those 
days long teams of freight were often able to cross the broadest 
part of the lake only five days after the last steamer had made her 
‘ way down to Whitehall. And in Daniel Murphy’s reminiscences 
of early days in Port Henry, I found an entry: “November 30, 
1872. The steamer ‘Adirondack’ had great difficulty in breaking 
through the ice at Port Henry, going south to Whitehall and then 
north, to complete her last trip for the season.” 

All winter long in those days, Champlain was a highway, with 
roads diverging from every point along the shore; and the air rang 
to the sound of sleighbells. 

Today, though we have no necessity for using the lake as a 
winter highway, Northerners enjoy the ice. If we should tell you, 
concerning our weather, that it’s ‘nine months winter and three 
months late in the fall,” we're not complaining—we’re proud of it. 
Winter is one of the best seasons of the year to folk who live on 
the lake. As the ice closes over, tiny shanties appear out on the lake 
and the ice fishing begins. Now the scientist would have you be- 
lieve that ice fish are a species of smelt peculiar to Lake Champlain, 
but Champlainers accept nothing so learned. They know that smelt 
never tasted so good, and they know that the big restaurants of 
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New York will pay a price for ice fish that no smelt would ever 
bring; so they claim no relationship between the two, but continue 
to set lines through holes bored in the ice, and to enjoy thawing 
out by their tiny shanty stoves while they catch ice fish. 

In the spring the break-up of the ice is spectacular, even to the 
people who witness it every year. Fissures starting from the head- 
lands rumble like thunder. Gradually the ice grows cloudy look- 
ing; then a soft, snowy color pervades it as it gradually loses buoy- 
ancy. As the ice sinks to the level of the water, it becomes ominously 
black, creating an effect almost Poe-like, of awe and dread. Then, 
overnight, the ice sinks out of sight, melts, and is miraculously 
gone. At other times, the strong winds break it up and drive the 
cakes upon the shore, where they lie massed until late in the spring, 
a mute reminder of the winter past. 

Nowadays we take our springs more calmly, but in an older 


and less inhibited time the appearance of the first, freshly painted ° 


steamer was greeted by the booming of artillery along the line. 
There was a day of jubilee when the ice went out and Champlain 
was once more open to navigation. 

The building of the first steamboat on Lake Champlain in 1808 
heralded a new era, an era hard fought for and famous in the 
history of the lake. Fulton’s “Clermont” had sailed up the Hudson 
to Albany in 1807, and two Burlington boat builders, John and 
James Winans, needed only to see that she was a success to begin 
a venture of their own, the “Vermont.” 

She was twenty feet longer than the “Clermont,” could carry 
167 tons burden, and with her twenty-five-horsepower engine could 
reach the speed of five miles per hour! Her scheduled trip from 
St. Johns, in Quebec Province, to Whitehall, in New York at the 
south end of the lake, was thirty-nine hours, but she was seldom 
on time because of the numerous breakdowns of her machinery. 
She had two cabins, one accommodating twelve ladies, the other, 
twenty-four gentlemen. The servants slept where they could find 
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room on the floor. The oddest thing concerning conduct on the 
“Vermont,” however, was the rule for use of her bathroom: en- 
trance to that sanctum was given in order of payment of the fares; 
and no one — gentleman or lady — was allowed to remain there 
longer than ten minutes! 

The “Vermont,” for all her publicity, had a rather rough time 
of it. She began her career by being launched sidewise, at which 
time she became stuck in the mud. The Winans brothers, “with the 
assistance of their fellow townsmen and, with repeated application 
of a ‘spirit’”’ which, according to Major Rose in Steamboats of 
Lake Champlain, was “not only ardent but abundant in those 
days,” finally floated her into deep water. | 

When the War of 1812 interrupted peacetime travel, she served 
as a troop and supply ship, but after peace was declared, her mis- 
fortunes resumed. In fair weather the clippers could sail rings 
around her, and their owners did their stubborn best to run her 
out of business. In October, 1815, she had her last breakdown: 
a loose connecting rod punched a hole in her bottom and the 
state’s second steamboat sank, just off Ash Island. 

Amid the Yankee conservatism around Champlain, there were 
shipmen who realized the possibilities of steam travel for the lake; 
they aroused the interest of “moneyed men,” and things began to 
happen. There was first the organization of the “Lake Champlain 
Steamboat Company,” later known as the “Champlain Transpor- 
tation Company”; and when it was seen to prosper, competing 
companies soon sprang into being. 

One of the best-known steamers of the Transportation Com- 
pany was the “Phoenix,” which, the North Country folk proudly 
remember, carried President James Monroe from Whitehall to 
Plattsburg on his trip through the North in 1817. Famous, too, is 
the “Phoenix” in ballad and story, for she burned to the water’s 
edge one night in 1819 on her regular run, about fourteen miles 
from Burlington. Someone had left a candle burning in the pantry 
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amidships, after the pilots’ and workmen’s regular midnight snack. 
People still tell about the heroism of young Captain Richard Sher- 
man, and the cruelty of Engineer McVein, who, in his panic, re- 
fused to turn his small boat back to rescue drowning passengers, 
and who threatened ‘to knock the first man overboard with an 
oar” who insisted. 

The anonymous ballad, “The Burning of the Phoenix,” ap- 
peared in the Whitehall Democrat, May 1, 1846, twenty-seven years 
after the tragedy. 


THE BURNING OF THE PHOENIX 


O’er broad Champlain the night wind sweeps careering from the north, 
As out upon the waters dark the steamer speedeth forth; 

On the receding waves she leaves a track of foam in vain. 

For never more that fated boat will reach her port again. 


The midnight hour has come and gone — within her cabins lie 
Her living freight, who, hushed in sleep, dream of no danger nigh, 
When one, the engine’s ceaseless jar has kept thus long awake 
Hears the appalling cry of fire in sudden accent break. 


"Tis thrown in such a careless voice, as if it were in jest, 

He deems it but a trivial cause to break the sleepers’ rest; 
Again the cry! and now the sound of hurried feet o’erhead, 
Awake each slumberer who starts affrighted from his bed. 


A minute silence, how many there in fancy seemed to roam 

Away in some far distant spot, the heart’s own cherished home; 
And now they stand, stout-hearted men, in helpless terror pale — 
And now the frantic children shriek, and fainting women wail. 


And rush on deck,— oh, what a sight there to greet their eyes — 
A flaming pyre of flashing fire goes roaring to the skies; 

Above, around, all darksome gloom — below, the dreary waves — 
What choice to wait for fiery deaths, or rush to watery graves. 


The boats — the boats! — away they rush to seize them in their fright; 
But there is one, in courage calm, the hero of this night; 

In years a boy, in mind a man above the common cast, 

Acting as if in scenes like these a life-time had been pass’d. 
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Pistol in hand, he takes his stand, and bids them all retire; 

If they would shun a surer death than that by flood or fire; 

Then calmly gives his cool commands, his gallant crew obey,— 

The boats are lowered, receive their freight, and now are on their way. 


They have returned, the crew embarked, and once more they are gone; 
And now he walks the burning deck, and deems himself alone; 

His duty done, how now may turn his thoughts to reach the shore, 
When, lo! he sees a woman’s form lie fainting on the floor. 


Lashed to a plank he had reserved his own escape to aid; 

He launches them toward the land, she shrinking and afraid; 
When trusting to a frail support he bids his boat adieu, 

And breasting manfully the waves he fights all dangers through. 


While Sherman lives their grateful tongues shall often bless his name 
Whom he preserved that awful night amid the fright and flame, 
When how, without his aid, their struggles had been vain, 

The time the Phoenix — fated boat was burnt on Lake Champlain. 


That the ballad appeared so many years after the disaster can 
be explained, for by 1846 the steamboat war was at its “cut- 
throating-est’’ and interest in all such matters keen, The Transpor- 
tation Company had bought up most of the smaller companies 
from 1825 on, but there was one man at Whitehall, a stubborn 
and energetic boatbuilder named Peter Comstock, who would not 
be bullied. Independently, he began in 1836 to give the company 
a run for its money, and it was not until 1848 that a lack of funds 
finally forced him to sell his two boats, the “Francis Saltus’’ and the 
‘“‘Montreal.”” In the meantime, the competition had waxed hot, 
with the prices of fares going down and the speed records up. 
Comstock’s ‘‘Saltus” and the company’s “‘Saranac’’ had many a race 
during their regular run, and townspeople regularly lined the 
terminal docks to see which one would lead into the home channel. 
If Comstock had had as strong financial backing as he had popu- 
larity, doubtless the days of the steamboat war would not have 
been so numbered. 

Another popular ballad of the steamboat war, which may be 
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found in Clarence Holden’s Whitehall Notebooks, Volume 
XXVIII, page 7, in the State Library, was “The Saltus Lament,” 
named for Peter Comstock’s boat. Mentioned in the ballad also 
are Comstock’s boat the “Montreal,” and the “Burlington” which 
belonged to the Transportation Company. The Dandy Dick Sher- 
man of this song is the same man who was the daring young hero 
of the “Phoenix,” and of whom President Van Buren, often a trav- 
eler on the lake, used to say: “He imagines that all the world is the 
deck of a ship, and he the captain.” 


THE SALTUS LAMENT 
(to the tune of “Little Brown Jug”) 


Dick Sherman is so very slick 

The fops all swarm around him thick; 

As humbugs ‘round a pot of honey 

So Dick’s cologne brings him the money. 
Ha, ha, ha! that’s the fun 
For Dandy Dick of the Burlington. 


Oh! Dicky is a gallant lad, 
He makes the ladies very glad, 
He smiles and flirts with a great parade, 
And then makes love to the cabin maid. 
Ha, ha, ha! that’s the fun 
For Dandy Dick of the Burlington. 


His decks are scrubbed with so much care 
That cowhide boots can’t come it there; 
If you cannot make your money rattle 
You must go forward with the cattle. 
Ha, ha, ha! that’s the fun 
For Dandy Dick of the Burlington. 


The Saltus and the Montreal 

Will drive him home from the lake next fall. 
Ha, ha, ha! that’s the fun 
For Dandy Dick of the Burlington. 


A Port Henry version of one of these verses was: 
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Dandy Dick and Deacon Goff, 

They tried to run the Saltus off; 

They scrubbed the decks with so much care 
Cowhide boots weren’t wanted there. 

Deacon Goff was George Washington Goff, a director of the 
Champlain Transportation Company and a well-known figure 
around Port Henry and Westport. In Port Henry people still have 
a laugh at the expense of Deacon Goff, and they tell about the 
time he went hurrying his wife through the streets to catch the 
steamer to Burlington. She and a friend had planned a shopping 
party over in Burlington, and for fear that they might take the 
steamer belonging to the opposition, the Deacon himself escorted 
the ladies to the dock. The neighbors were at first shocked and 
then delighted to see the procession, for in his haste to catch the 
right boat, the Deacon was hustling his wife through the streets 
while she was still trying to fasten her high button shoes. 

The steamer “Burlington” was, until 1847 when faster and 
larger steamers began to be built, one of the best boats on the lake. 
She had special claim to fame, perhaps, because the great English 
novelist, Charles Dickens, traveled the lake on her and recorded 
his impressions in his American Notes: 


There is one American boat — the vessel which carried 
us on Lake Champlain, from St. Johns to Whitehall —which 
I praise very highly, but no more than it deserves, when I 
say that it is superior to that in which we went from Queens- 
ton to Toronto, or to that in which we travelled from the 
latter place to Kingston, or I have no doubt I may add, to 
any other in the world. This steamboat, which is called the 
“Burlington,” is a perfectly exquisite achievement of neat- 
ness, elegance, and order. The decks are drawing-rooms; the 
cabins are boudoirs, choicely furnished and adorned with 
prints, pictures and musical instruments; every nook and 
corner of the vessel is a perfect curiosity of graceful comfort 
and beautiful contrivance. Captain Sherman, her comman- 
der, to whose ingenuity and excellent taste these results are 
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solely attributable, has bravely and worthily distinguished 
himself on more than one trying occasion; not least among 
them, in having the moral courage to carry British troops, at 
a time (during the Canadian Rebellion) when no other con- 
veyance was open to them. He and his vessel are held in 
universal respect both by his own countrymen and ours; and 
no man ever enjoyed the popular esteem, who, in his sphere 
of action, won and wore it better than this gentleman. 

This interpretation of Captain Sherman sounds like that of 
“The Burning of the Phoenix’”’— gallant and heroic. It is very 
unlike the Dandy Dick of “The Saltus Lament,” who, thanks to 
the opposition, appears a bit of a fop, his gentlemanliness only a 
lure for the ladies. 

No account of steamboating on the lake would be complete 
without mention of a pilot. Phineas Durfee was one who served 
from 1825 to 1840, and when he died, his eyes — so long used to 
piercing the darkness of Champlain at night — refused, in spite of 
all effort by the family, to stay closed. It was as though he were 
still trying to chart his course into eternity. The story is told by 
Mrs. C. H. Royce, in Bessboro, that he had known the lake so well 
that one foggy night when the regular pilot became bewildered, 
Phin was roused from sleep below decks to straighten things out. 
With no hesitation he turned the steamer half around and rang the 
bell to go ahead, telling the captain at the same time exactly where 
they were. And he was right! 

My last story of steamboating is also found in Mrs. Royce’s 
Bessboro. It tells how Calamity Rock at Westport got its name. 

It was one clear, moonlight night in July, 1875, that the steamer 
“Champlain,” on her way out of the bay at Westport, where her 
course lay close to the shore, failed to make the necessary turn 
around the point. She ran upon it, the force of her engines lifting 
her out of the water as her bow slid up upon a shelving rock. There 
she hung, breaking amidships, her bow out of water and her stern 
sinking. There were no lives lost, as the gangplank was lowered 
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immediately at the bow; but had she rebounded as she struck, or 
had she struck only a few feet farther out, the “Champlain” would 
have sunk immediately in the hundred and fifty feet of water there. 

Today the steamer is a thing of the past. In the hurry of modern 
life, we have found that the railroad gets us nowhere faster. The 
only steady travel on the lake now is that of the puffing tugs, which 
labor their barges of iron ore from Port Henry down the lake to 
Whitehall, the canal, and New York. = 


“THE BISHOP OF CANTERBURY” 


IDDLES are among the oldest and pleasantest types of folk- 
lore. See, for example, the fourteenth chapter of Judges 
in the Old Testament, where Samson asks his famous 

riddle: “Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong 
came forth sweetness.” The ballad of “King John and the Bishop” 
(No. 45 in Professor F. J. Child’s great collection of English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads) got into print as early as the seventeenth 
century, but the pioneers of western New York undoubtedly 
learned it from oral tradition. 

The following version is from a notable manuscript collection 
belonging to Mr. Harry S. Douglass, of Arcade in Wyoming 
County. About a century ago his family wrote down the words of 
their favorite songs. As the spelling and punctuation prove, these 
were not copied from printed collections but from the long memo- 
ry of frontiersmen, descendants of ballad-loving British. Some day, 
when the entire collection is published, you may read the romantic 
story of how Mr. Douglass, fortunately learned in local history and 
folklore, rescued the manuscript from the mice. Meanwhile you 
have this sample, almost exactly as it was written down. Punctu- 
ation has been added, and a few words have been supplied within 
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brackets. As you are reading, remember that old trunks up-attic 
may contain similar manuscript collections in your own town. 


Here’s a health to king john, so great was that king, 
Built up great wrongs, Tore down great rights, 
And as he was seated to make himself merry 

He sent for the bisop of canterbury. 


He says, ‘“Mr. bishop, it is told unto me 

That you set a much better table than me; 

And if [you] don’t answer to my questions three, 
Your head will be taken from your boddy. 


“The first question is, as ime on my stage 
With my golden crown all on my head, 
With all my abilities, joy, and great mirth, 
You must tell to one peny what I am worth. 


“The next question is, with out any doubt, 
How long will I be, traveling this world about? 
The third question is, as I do now wink 
You must tell to me presently what I do think.” 


O now the poor bishop, O now he is gone. 

He met a shepherd all a lone. 
“Good morning, good morning,” the shepherd did say. 
“What news do you bring from the king to day?” — 


“Bad news, bad news, I tell unto thee: 
The king he has asked me questions three, 
And if I don’t answer to them all right, 
My head will be taken from my body quite. 


“The first question is, as he’s on his stage 
With his golden crown all on his head, 
And all his abilities and great mirth, 
I must [tell] to one peny just what he is worth. 


“The next question is, with out any doubt, 
How [long] he will be, tra[v]eling this whole world about. 
The third question is, as he does now wink 
I must tell to him presently what he does think.” — 
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“If you will give me a suit of your pearl [apparel], 
I will go and answer to the quirl [quarrel].”— 
“A suit of my pearl I freely give 
And ten pounds a year as long as I live.” 


O now the poor shepherd, O now he is gone 
To answer the questions of king john; 

And if he don’t answer to them all right, 
His head will be taken from his body quite. 


“Good morning, good morning,” the king he did say. 
“Have you come here to live or to die?” — 
“And if I don’t answer to your questions three, 

I hope your grace will pardon me. 


“The first question is, as you are on your stage 
With your golden crown all on your head, 
With all your abilities, joy, and great mirth, 

I must tell to one peny just what you are worth. 


“For thirty peaces our savior was Sold 
Among the jews So brave and so bold, 
And twenty-nine is your just due, 
For me thinks [Christ was] one peace better than you. 


“The next question is, with out any doubt, 
How long you'll be, traveling this whole world about. 
If you rise with the sun and go down with the same, 
In twenty-four hours you can it obtain. 


“The third question is, as you do now wink 
I must tell to you presently what you do think. 
O that I can do, ‘twill make your heart merry: 
You think me the bishop of canterberry.” 


The king he looked on him with a smile. 
“He can be bishop another while! 
Go tell the old bishop, go tell him for me, 
He keeps a fine fellow if he keeps the[e].” # 








“THE CHERRY TREE CAROL” 


N AUGUST, 1944, when I went to see Clarence Cutting at 

his home in Elizabethtown, New York, he asked whether I 
wanted hymns as well as other songs. He told me that his 
mother, who was English, had often sung this one to her children. 
Although he did not know the tune, he recited these verses, which 
may be identified as the second section of “The Cherry Tree 


Carol.’’— Epiruw _E. CurTrinec. 


As Joseph was a-walking, 
He heard the angels sing, 


“Tonight shall be the birth night 


Of Christ, the Heavenly King. 


“He neither shall be washéd 
In white wine nor in red, 
But in the pure spring water 
That on you shall be shed. 


“He neither shall be clothéd 
In purple nor in pall, 
But in the pure white linen 
That clothéd babies all. 


“He neither shall be rockéd 
In silver nor in gold, 
But in the ox’s manger 
That lyeth in the fold.” 


God bless you all, good people. 
May nothing you affright, 

For Christ, our Lord and Savior, 
Was born this Christmas night. 


Oh, aren’t you glad, good people, 
May all his praises sing. 

Mary’s son at midnight 

Was born to be our King. 


So fare you well, good people, 
For this time of the year, 
So lighten up your candles, 


For his star it shineth clear. 


“MY NAME IS CHARLES GUITEAU” 


HIS SONG was collected by Charlotte Coryell from her 

mother, Mrs. H. W. Coryell, of Manlius, Onondaga Coun- 

ty, in December, 1942. Mrs. Coryell learned the song as 
a girl in Bradford County, Pennsylvania, between 1895 and 1905. 
Miss Coryell writes: 


My mother sang this to me several times until I learned the tune. 
As near as I can figure out, it is nearly the tune of “When the Work’s 
All Done Next Fall.” Mother also said that the children of a family 
who moved to her community from the west, taught the song to the 
children in the school, and that they used to sing the song over and 
over. They were at an age when the words had little meaning to them. 


Mrs. Coryell made the following comment: 


You know you never hear the name of the assassin of Garfield, 
and your history book said Garfield was killed by an assassin’s bullet. 
The story is, that after Garfield had been killed, the man was asked why 
he had killed him. The assassin replied that he had wanted to do some- 
thing that would make his name go down in history. For that reason, 
no newspaper printed the name and no name is given in history books. 


My name is Charles Guiteau, Judge Cox he gave my sentence, 
My name I'll ne’er deny. And I’m condemned to die 

I left my aged parents For the murder of James Garfield — 
In sorrow for to die. The scaffold up on high. 

And little did I think My name is Charles Guiteau, 
When in my youth and bloom My name I'll ne’er deny. 

I'd be led unto the scaffold I left my aged parents 

To meet my fatal doom. In sorrow for to die. 

I went to the railroad station, And little did I think 

There to make my escape. When in my youth and bloom 


The people were against me; I'd be led unto the scaffold 
I saw I were too late. To meet my fatal doom. = 








THE PEOPLE’S SAYINGS 
HOW YOU CAN HELP RECORD THEM 


By MARGART M. BRYANT 


N APPLE a day keeps the doctor away.” “Money is the root 

of all evil.” “Do not look a gift horse in the mouth.” 

“Time and tide wait for no man.” “Great oaks from 

little acorns grow.” “Lightning never strikes twice in the same 

place.” “Root, hog, or die.” “You can’t keep a good man down.” 
“Money talks.” “Health is wealth.” 

These pithy, epigrammatic sayings are numerous in American 
speech. They may be centuries old or only newly coined, realistic 
or figurative, stately or homely, solemn or funny, widely used or 
employed only in limited districts, but they are everywhere and 
used by everyone, it will be safe to say, who participates in conver- 
sation, no matter what his station or profession in life may be: 
doctor, lawyer, farmer, factory worker, fisherman, carpenter, ma- 
son, banker, or searnan. Every one of these sayings is significant, 
for sooner or later it serves to express a worthy bit of common 
sense, idealism, or humor, which represents those who use it. 


Any distinctive region in America is a storehouse of proverbs, 
idioms, and phrases that characterize its people and describe its 
way of life. These sayings have been adopted by “the people,” the 
parents of the proverb, for it is the sanction of the many that makes 
a proverbial saying. 

Scholars have long been interested in proverbial lore and have 
seen the importance of collecting it. The interest goes as far back 
as Aristotle, one of the earliest collectors. In the United States 
within recent years there have been scholars like Archer Taylor, 
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Richard Jente, and Harold W. Thompson who have devoted a 
great deal of time to proverbial sayings; many others have also 
worked in the field. No attempt, however, has been made to record 
the unusual amount of present-day proverbial lore (much of it 
colorfully original) in a comprehensive way. H. L. Mencken, a 
great student of the American language, wrote in a comparatively 
recent letter, “Some of the native proverbs of this great Republic 
are extraordinarily pungent, and it is astonishing that no one has 
ever put them together.” 

In 1944 the American Dialect Society, founded in 1889, realized 
the need of the study, decided to sponsor among others the project 
of collecting proverbial sayings in this country, and appointed me 
as chairman of the Research Committee. We are beginning a 
country-wide canvass, organized by states, in order to get a rep- 
resentative collection of these popular folk sayings from every pos- 
sible corner. These will be published, eventually, in various re- 
gional studies and, at last, it is hoped, in a Dictionary of Proverbial 
Sayings. To this end the Society needs the co-operation of hundreds 
of volunteers who in their particular localities will provide the 
material by sending the proverbial sayings in to the State chair- 
man. No dictionary was ever made without the assistance of many 
people who take an interest and pass on their information and 
suggestions to the dictionary makers. 

You can help. The New York Committee for Collecting Pro- 
verbial Sayings needs a sampling of such lore from your neighbor- 
hood, from your family, from you. Whether you send in one or a 
dozen or five hundred, you will be helping to make an important 
study of a very important part of American speech. The chairman 
for New York, exclusive of New York City, is Professor Louis C. 
Jones, State College for Teachers, Albany, New York. The chair- 
man in New York City is Mrs. Doris Benardete, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, New York. Send all sayings either to Professor Jones or 
to Mrs. Benardete. 
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WHAT TO COLLECT 


Collect any saying in English, in the form of a proverb or idio- 
matic phrase, which is expressive of wisdom or descriptive as a 
metaphor or simile. Many proverbs are figurative in character but 
not all. It is better to err on the side of collecting too many rather 
than too few. If in doubt, collect. Specimens are given below to be 
used as a guide. Sayings may be individual or traditional, handed 
down from generations past; but no one collector can be sure of 
their character. It is best to send in anything you hear or find, and 
the committees of the Dialect Society, by comparing your contri- 
butions with others in this district and elsewhere, will be able to 
decide how widely used the sayings are. 

Examples: 


(1) Folk proverbs appearing as complete sentences. 


Good fences make good neighbors. 
Misery loves company. 
The pot calls the kettle black. 


(2) Sententious sayings or proverbs of the learned in complete 
sentences. 


Knowledge is power. 
Discretion is the better part of valor. 
Brevity is the soul of wit. 


(3) Proverbial rhymes. 


He that would the daughter win 
Must with the mother first begin. 


Man’s work is from sun to sun 
But woman’s work is never done. 


A mackerel sky is never long dry. 
(4) Proverbial sayings, not complete sentences, involving a verb 


(usually in the infinitive form but with the first noun as 
the key word). 
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To cast bread upon the waters. 


To count chickens before they are hatched. (Such an ex- 
pression may also appear as a proverb in sentence form: 
Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched.) 


To call a spade a spade. 
(5) Proverbial sayings not involving a verb. 


A pretty kettle of fish. 
A bed of roses. 
Bull-dog tenacity. 


(6) Proverbial comparisons and similes. 


Black as the ace of spades (involving the word as). 
Whiter than snow (involving the word than). 
To kick like a steer (involving the word like). 


(7) Wellerisms — comparisons like those made by Sam Weller 
in Dickens’ Pickwick Papers (involving a quotation, often 
a well-known one, with a facetious sequel). 


“I punish her with good words,” as the man said when he 
threw the Bible at his wife. 


“There’s no accounting for tastes,” as the old woman said 
when she kissed the cow. 


“What next?” as the toad said when his tail dropped off. 
(8) Modern facetious proverbs and rhymes. 


Candy’s dandy, but likker’s quicker. 
Don’t tell it to a woman, telephone or telegraph. 
A ring on the finger is worth two on the phone. 


WHERE TO COLLECT PROVERBIAL SAYINGS 


Sources may be oral or written. Proverbial lore may be found 
in regional literature, in travel books, journals, and magazines, 
where professional writers have made deliberate but authentic use 
of folk materials; in almanacs, newspapers, and so on, where local 
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and popular tales and anecdotes are recorded. Oral lore is to be 
found everywhere every day. Rural or secluded districts are espe- 
cially rich in proverbial lore, lore often peculiar to them. Some 
proverbs have been translated and adapted from foreign languages 
into idiomatic proverb English. The various foreign strains blend- 
ing to furnish our citizenry should be rich sources for this kind 
of saying. 

HOW TO RECORD PROVERBIAL SAYINGS 

(1) Use 3x5 cards or slips. Write in ink or typewrite. 





(2) Write each saying on a separate card, exactly as you have 
heard it. Do not polish it up. If, however, you know any 
variations of the saying or expression, give those too. 


(3) Add any helpful note as to where, when, and by whom 
this saying was used. Be sure to record the fact if it is 
peculiar to a particular foreign, social, religious, indus- 
trial, or other group. If necessary, explain meaning. 


(4) In upper left corner, write the key word of the sentence 
or phrase, usually the most important noun, sometimes 
a verb or adjective. 

(5) In upper right corner, write the state from which your 
contributor originally came. 

(6) In the main body of the card give the proverb or saying, 
the details about it that are significant, such as the lan- 
guage from which it originally came, the occasion upon 
which it was heard, or the book or magazine from which 
it was copied. 

(7) Carefully indicate all written sources. Give author (full 
name), book or manuscript (full title), year of publi- 
cation or writing (as nearly as it can be ascertained), 
page in book or document (if numbered). 

(8) On the back, write your name and address so that you 
will be credited with your contribution. 
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SPECIMEN CARDS 





Tongue NEBRASKA Cat Hole OHIO 
“At one’s tongue’s end.” “He flew to the cat hole.” 

(Variant: On the tip of one’s (Meaning: He retreated in a hurry.) 
tongue.) Alexandria, Licking Co. Handed 
Informant came from Nebraska in Gown. from older generations who 
1940. knew the function of the cat hole 


in pioneer cabins. 








Slop MINNESOTA Gas NEW YORK 


“Don’t be as independable as slop 


“To step on the \y 
water in a trough.” . - 


(Meaning: To hurry.) 
Borghild Dahl, J Wanted to See ‘ 
Macmillan, 1944, p. 91. Modern. 

















WHO MAY COLLECT PROVERBIAL SAYINGS 


Anyone may collect and send in proverbs or proverbial sayings. 
The more people that can be enlisted in this project, the better. 
Each collector should send in to the State chairman a card with 
biographical data, giving his name, present and permanent address, 
schooling, profession or position. This information may be helpful 
to the editors of the material when it is being prepared for publi- 
cation. Use a card or slip 3x5 inches in size. Be sure, in addition, 
to sign all cards you send in. 


Enlist the help of others — local historians, folklorists, school 
superintendents and principals, teachers, newspaper editors, elder- 
ly people, chairmen of clubs and organizations, Grange lecturers, 
etc. English teachers can be especially helpful and will in turn find 
the study of great value in their classes. Local records, histories, 
etc., often preserve the lore of previous generations. Foreign lan- 
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guage groups are especially important. Make sure your community 
is well represented. Do not worry if various collectors duplicate 
sayings; repeated occurrence shows the degree to which a saying 
is accepted. 

Interesting collections of sayings may be found in Archer Tay- 
lor’s The Proverb (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1931); Richard Jente’s The Proverbs of Shakespeare with Early 
and Contemporary Parallels (reprinted from Washington Uni- 
versity Studies, Vol. XIII, Humanistic Series, No. 2, pp. 391-444, 
1926); Emma L. Snapp’s Proverbial Lore in Nebraska (University 
of Nebraska Studies, No. 13, 1933); Chapter XIX of Harold W. 
Thompson's Body, Boots and Britches (Philadelphia: J. P. Lippin- 
cott and Co., 1940), and elsewhere. 


WHEN AND WHERE TO SEND COLLECTED SAYINGS 


Start collecting at once. Send cards or slips, as many as you 
wish, to Professor Louis C. Jones or to Mrs. Doris Benardete. Every 
saying you write down and send in will be of value. # 





“FOLK SONGS 
FOR THE SEVEN MILLION” 


BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY FOLKLORE BROADCASTS 


By ELAINE LAMBERT LEWIS 


N JULY, 1943, in co-operation with the Municipal Broad- 

casting System, the Brooklyn Public Library launched a 

series of folklore broadcasts, ‘‘Folk Songs for the Seven Mil- 
lion.”” These are heard every Thursday from 5:45 to 6:00 p.m. over 
station WNYC, and with the exception of time out for summer 
vacation, have run continuously since their inception. More or 
less like a one-man orchestra, my job has been to write, direct, and 
present the program in person, in addition to answering the mail, 
which contains many inquiries, and doing the essential collecting 
and research involved in preparing scripts. All this, however, 
reaped its reward when the series was cited as the “best cultural 
program” of the year (1943-1944) at the Institute for Education 
by Radio at Ohio State University. 


Dr. Milton James Ferguson, Chief Librarian of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, has described the broadcasts as a new departure 
in the field of democratic education, springing from the conviction 
that city people need to know how much they have in common 
with one another, and how closely their traditions fit into the 
national pattern of tradition. The programs trace the relationship 
of city folklore with that collected in other parts of our country — 
Southern mountain ballads, play parties of the Middle West, folk- 
ways of the Indians, legends of New England, tales and songs of 
cowboys, railroad men, lumberjacks, soldiers, sailors, etc. 


Listeners are invited to send in material, and they have been 
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most responsive. Retired shipmasters have mailed in bushranger 
ballads; emigrant small-towners, now living in New York, have 
written down the customs of their childhood; ‘native New Yorkers 
have come in person to tell of the games and rhymes of their youth, 
and of local feuds and gangsters; Irish people have provided rich 
links with American history in recalling the originals of many of 
our ballads and songs. Another Irish contribution was ‘Rosalie 
the Prairie Flower.” Does anyone remember that? It’s an Ameri- 
can song, by George F. Root, a favorite of the Civil War period, 
which has been almost forgotten in this country. An Irishman, now 
living in Brooklyn, sang it as he learned it in Ireland from an old 
traveling man, a “returned Yank,” who made his living by singing 
two American songs at crossroads and farmhouses all over Ireland. 
One was “‘Rosaleen-the Prairie Flower” and the other, “Lovely 
Annie Lisle,” by H. $. Thompson. The latter is the tune many of 
us know as a college song —““Far Above Cayuga’s Waters’ is its 
Cornell form. Less far afield are the musical contributions from 
Brooklyn itself, ranging from versions of “Barbara Allen” and 
sentimental stevedore ditties of Brooklyn’s waterfront, to the ballad 
commemorating Terry McGovern’s prize-fight victory over Dixon 
fifty years ago. This last was sent in, written out in loving memory, 
by an anonymous group of die-hards who call themselves the “Old 
Timers Gowanus Creekers.” 

Much of the material collected is presented on the air, the songs 
by way of the contributor himself or by a homemade recording of 
his singing. Library of Congress records are used whenever ap- 
propriate, and commercial records too. This of course is possible 
because of the noncommercial status of both WNYC and the 
Brooklyn Public Library. Typed files are kept of everything that 
comes in, and these have been used by students of old New York, 
writers, teachers, librarians, and “old-timers.” Since the library is 
eager to serve as a collecting and distributing center for city folk- 
lore — much, we like to say, as the meetinghouse or the village store 
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would serve in a smaller community — both inquiries and contri- 
butions are most welcome. Members of the New York Folklore 
Society are particularly invited to keep us abreast of their activities. 

a 


WINTER FOLKLORE CONFERENCE 


By NORMAN STUDER 


OW FOLKLORE can become a living force in a democ- 

racy will be the subject of a conference at the Elisabeth 

Irwin High School at 40 Charlton Street in New York 

City, Saturday, March 10. The conference will be in session all day. 

In the morning the meeting will be addressed by the following 
authorities in various fields of American folk culture: Ben A. Bot- 
kin, author of A Treasury of American Folklore, on “What is 
Folklore?”’; Harold W. Thompson, President of the New York 
Folklore Society, on “Folklore Resources of New York State”; 
Dr. George Herzog, of the department of anthropology, Columbia 
University, on “Contributions of National Groups to Our Folk 
Culture”; and Dr. Charles Seeger, noted musicologist, on “Folk- 
lore in Community Living.” 

“The Utilization of Folklore in a Democracy” will be discussed 
at a round table in the afternoon, presided over by Louis C. Jones, 
editor of the New York Folklore Quarterly. Among the partici- 
pants in this round table, in addition to the speakers of the morn- 
ing, will be Miss Elaine Lambert Lewis, who conducts a weekly 
folklore program over Station WNYC for the Brooklyn Public 
Library. Other participants will tell about various experiments in 
the use of folklore in education. 

A concert illustrating the utilization of folk music by American 
composers and arranged by Herbert Haufrecht, a young American 
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composer, will take place in the evening. It will open with music 
by folk singers and instrumentalists. This will be followed by 
choral and instrumental illustrations of the use of folk themes. 
The conference is sponsored by Camp Woodland and grows 
out of the mounting interest of camp counselors and teachers in 
the use of folklore in education. Anyone interested in more com- 
plete details may write Norman Studer, director of Camp Wood- 
land, 24-16 Bridge Plaza South, Long Island City, New York. # 


HYWleuther Love 


WINTER QUARTER 


HE FOLKLORE ARCHIVES at State College for Teachers, Albany, 
Sect, twelve to fifteen hundred items of weather lore. The 
following samples concern the winter quarter. The collector and 
county are indicated. Often the same belief has been reported by 
several collectors, and some beliefs have been considered too com- 
mon to include. 


PREDICTIONS BY MONTHS AND DATES: 


1, As the weather is on December 19, 20, 21, March 19, 20, 21, 
June 19, 20, 21, September 19, 20, 21, so go the following three 
months. (Evelyn Stone, Ulster County.) 


2. Weather the first three days of December determines the weather 
in December, January, February. (Elizabeth Williams, Orange 
County.) 


3. The weather on the first, second, third days of March rules 
April, May, June. (Grace McCormack, Chenango County.) 


4. Green Christmas, white Easter. (Orley Peppard, Schuyler Co.) 
5. Green Christmas, full graveyard. (C. E. Jones, Oswego County.) 





WEATHER LORE 6) 


6. At 12 o’clock New Year’s Eve take an onion and cut it in half. 
Take out the inner portions, leaving two little cups; fill these with 
salt. In the morning examine the cups carefully; if the salt is damp 
or wet, plenty of snow will soon fall, but if the salt is dry, the 
winter will be open. (Mildred Empie, Montgomery County.) 


7. If Candlemas is fair and clear, There'll be two winters in the 
year. (Aline B. Forbes, Rensselaer County.) 


8. Half the fodder and half the hay — Throw the candles and 
candlesticks away. (A farmer should have used up no more than 
half his fodder and hay by Candlemas.) (Anne Harrigan, Clinton 
County.) 


COLD: 


9. If it thunders in winter, it is a sign that colder weather is coming. 
(Jean De Forest, Otsego County.) 





10. Fire spitting sparks means colder weather. (Raymond Welch, 
Steuben County.) 

FOG: 
11. Fog in February, frost in May. (Deloris Brege, Orleans County.) 


12. The number of fogs in February indicates the number of fogs 
in May. (John Griffin, Sullivan County.) 


13. Winter’s fog will freeze a dog. (Marjorie Ackley, Chautauqua 
County.) 


14. Winter’s fog will freeze a hog. (Irene Bootier, Saratoga County.) 
15. Foggy in March, sunny in April. (Bernard Broderick, Clinton 
County.) 

SNOW: 


16. If the snow sticks to the trees, it won’t stay. (Geraldine Rubar, 
Lewis County.) 





17. The Indians are credited with expressing the same belief this 
way: “Stick, no stick; no stick, stick.” (Edward Tribe, Albany 
County.) 


18. If there’s snow on the Catskills, there’ll be no really warm 
spring days yet. (C. H. Miller, Greene County.) 
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19. If the first snowstorm is rained off, all the snowstorms will be 
that winter. (Celina Davis, Dutchess County.) 


20. Big snowflakes mean a short storm. (Celina Davis, Dutchess 
County.) 


21. The snow this winter will be as high as last summer’s weeds. 
(Elizabeth Williams, Orange County.) 


22. We'll have as much snow in the winter as we had rain last 
summer. (Elizabeth Williams, Orange County.) 


23. The length of the longest icicle denotes the depth of the snow 
we're yet to have. (Marion Klock, Montgomery County.) 


24. The barking of a fox heralds a storm in the near future. (Ann 
Monaghan, Franklin County.) 


THAW: 


T 


25. If the pig scratches his back, it’s a sign of thaw. (Catherine 
Martin, Albany County.) # 


HIS DEPARTMENT is devoted to the questions which are bother- 
ing collectors, and in later issues we hope to publish any an- 


swers which come in. 


1. What does “The 14th of Redford (or Radford) mean”? It is 
apparently used as a date. 


2. Who knows other names for the serenading of newly married 


couples besides shivaree, horning, skimbleton, and skimming- 
ton? The custom is still alive in Rensselaer County; where else? 


3. At the cracker-barrel session of the New York Folklore Society 


in October, someone wanted to know if we had ever heard of a 
native American fairy living near Dobbs Ferry. None of us had, 
but we pass the question on to our readers. 
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4. Can our readers account for the scarcity of Jewish ghostlore? 


5. It is reported that there were hoopmakers’ songs in the Cat- 
skills in the days when hoop making was the major winter 
industry up around Eureka. Do any of our readers know any 
of these songs? One of them was called, “The Hoopmaker’s 
Lament.” = 


Lie Aulbors 


IKE MANY Of the pioneer folklorists of England, Wheaton P. 
Webb is a clergyman; at the present time he is pastor of the 
First Methodist Church of Plymouth, Pennsylvania. He was born 
near Binghamton, educated at Hamilton College, and for a num- 
ber of years was pastor of the Methodist Church in Worcester, New 


‘York. He collected folklore of all kinds in the Worcester area, 


publishing much of it in the Worcester Times in a column called 
“The Whittler’s Bench.” ““Witches in the Cooper Country,” which 
we consider an outstanding contribution to American folklore of 
the supernatural, was first read at the meeting of the New York 
Historical Association on October 6, 1944, the day the New York 
Folklore Society was founded. 


Eugenia Millard is librarian in the Albany High School, has 
both a B.A. and an M.A. from the State College for Teachers in 
Albany, and is working summers on her doctorate at Cornell. For 
her master’s thesis she made a partial analysis of the children’s 
songs and games collected by Professor Harold W. Thompson 
while he was still at Albany. She is completing and expanding that 
work for her doctorate. 


Mrs. Hilah Foote Newton was born and bred at Moriah, on the 
shores of Lake Champlain. Educated at State College for Teachers 
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in Albany and at Cornell, she is now teaching in the Glens Falls 
High School. We hope eventually to publish some of her findings 
concerned with those early interpreters of New York State Indians, 
Colden, Heckewelder, Schoolcraft, and Morgan —a work which 
Professor Thompson calls “an invaluable study.” 

Edith Cutting, who submitted the only example of “The 
Cherry Tree Carol” we have found in New York, is the author of 
Lore of an Adirondack County (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1943), which will be reviewed in the May issue by Eleanor 
Hall. Charlotte Coryell, of Manlius, has recently been a student 
at Cornell. She collected ‘‘“My Name Is Charles Guiteau”’ for Pro- 
fessor Thompson’s course in American Folk-Literature. 

Elaine Lambert Lewis, responsible for ‘‘Folk Songs for the 
Seven Million,” is on the staff of the Brooklyn Public Library and 
is Vice-President of the New York Folklore Society. 


Professor Margaret M. Bryant is a member of the Department 
of English in Brooklyn College and chairman of the Research 
Committee of the American Dialect Society. = 





Durinc 1945 we expect to publish a biographical sketch based upon 
records of John Darling which will be an important contribution to the 
study of American tall-tale heroes. As a companion piece to that article 
will appear an analysis of the types of tall tales current in New York 
State. There will be a short but significant article containing songs 
sung by Negroes while at an underground railroad station in 1855. 
Some of the other papers which are on the bill of fare are “The Evil 
Eye and its Cures,” one on the lore and beliefs of the Taconic Hills 
folk, one on the strange names given to some of our school districts, 
pioneer tales from the southern part of the state, and Quaker stories. 
There will be a series of articles about the important collections of 
folklore at Vassar, Cornell, and State College for Teachers, Albany. 
Our August issue will devote a good deal of space to three York State 
folk festivals: the Indian harvest festival run by Tom Cook at Ticon- 
deroga, the Catskill folk festival organized by Norman Studer, and the 
Polish onion festival in Florida, Orange County. Additional plans will 
be announced in later issues. # 
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